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STANDARDIZATION AND COOPERATION IN THE 
PRINTING INDUSTRY 

MATTHEW WOIX 
President, International Photo-Engravera ' Union, Chicago, Illinois 

THE object of the labor movement is to secure the con- 
ditions of good life for the workers and the safeguard- 
ing of the industry upon which they are dependent. 

A good life does not mean simply security, as many of the 
defenders of the existing system profess, or higher wages for 
doing work which requires no initiative or brain power, as 
exponents of scientific management advocate, or good condi- 
tions in the worker's leisure hours, as some social reformers 
believe. A good life for the workers requires also that there 
must be something worth while about the active work in which 
men spend their time and energies. 

The purpose and objective of industry are regarded by the 
workers as means not to enable people to get rich but to supply 
the community with what it needs, to develop good will and to 
inculcate the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness. 
There is no difference between the trades and professions in 
this respect, or between brain power and manual work, or be- 
tween the service rendered to the public in politics and in 
industry. 

Politics and industry should resemble one another not only 
in their objective but in their methods of approach. In both 
the question arises : On what principle is the particular under- 
taking to be organized? In politics this is called a constitu- 
tional problem and is solved by democratic methods. In in- 
dustry it is called the problem of management and is carried on 
at present very largely upon the principles of autocracy. The 
rulers in industry are not responsible to the ruled. The in- 
centive is not public service but selfish gain. The strong domi- 
nate the weak and the rich exploit the poor. Great progress,, 
however, has been made in substituting the principle of " live 
and let live," and our competitive point of view is destined 
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ultimately to give way to the cooperative method of industrial 
enterprise. 

The problem of industrial management reached an acute 
stage during the world war. Under the terrific pressure of 
war, labor and capital reached a new understanding. Under 
these stressed circumstances it became evident that the true 
line of development is to associate the workers more closely 
with management and thus unconsciously enter a path of in- 
dustrial cooperation in promoting the public good and in 
serving human ends. 

While the industrial horizon is clouded at present and labor 
and capital are engaged in what some choose to term a life- 
and-death struggle, the experiences gained and sound judg- 
ments formed in more temperate circumstances are bound ulti- 
mately to survive. When the present industrial confusion, 
disorder and conflict have passed, there will arise a new day 
and we shall then look upon our present competitive industrial 
order as a black page in the history of the world's industrial 
development. 

All thoughtful and unbiased students of industrial problems 
have come to realize that the spirit and principles of cooper- 
ation are destined to sweep aside our competitive notions and 
that hew standards must be accepted in determining industrial 
relations and evaluating the results of industrial enterprise. 

It has become clear that wherever labor is permitted to take 
part in the management of industry, where employers and 
employees have become a cooperative force, confusion, antago- 
nism and strife in the division for the rewards of industry 
have been largely reduced, if not totally removed, and the 
public has been served to greater advantage. 

Even the most bitter enemy of organized labor will readily 
concede that the organized wage-earners are equally powerful 
to benefit or to injure organized capital and organized industry. 
Experience demonstrates that organized wage-earners present 
a new force in industry without consideration of which many 
of the present-day problems cannot be solved successfully. No 
other agency so effectually equalizes the value of production, 
and equalization in itself removes one of the most vital factors 
making for unfair wages and prices — the cause of so many 
human derelicts and business failures. 
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Previous to the war the photo-engravers of the United States 
and Canada, one of the divisions of the printing industry, 
experienced such a condition of affairs. Competition in busi- 
ness was unfair, prices were steadily declining, the cost of 
production was increasing and there was a complete absence 
of standardized methods of estimating the service rendered. 
Business failure appeared as the unescapable path for the 
industry. 

Fortunately, the workers were well organized and efficiently 
disciplined in cooperative methods. In desperation the em- 
ployers finally appealed to this organized force for the cor- 
rection of evils they themselves were unable to cope with. The 
workmen responded. One of the first standards adopted and 
enforced was the requirement that all employers be obligated 
to associate themselves into local photo- engravers' associations. 
This was enforced by the refusal of the photo-engravers' unions, 
thereafter, to enter into agreements with individual employers. 

With complete organization effected on the part of both 
employers and workmen, a joint investigation was conducted 
into the cost of producing photo-engravings. A chart was 
prepared, based upon the findings of this cost investigation. 
The chart served as a basis upon which to estimate the value 
of the service rendered. But the employers found them- 
selves helpless to enforce this radical departure. Again the 
Photo-Engravers' Union undertook the enforcement of this 
standard by declining to permit its members to do work for any 
employer who would disregard this essential trade standard. 
By this method of cooperation a trade standard was established 
in the industry, in a few months' time — a task which employers 
of themselves had failed to accomplish for years. Instead of 
facing bankruptcy the industry was now placed on a stable and 
prosperous basis. 

Though much prominence has been given these cooperative 
activities and erroneous conceptions have been widely dissemi- 
nated in an effort to destroy these standards, when subjected to 
legal review and judged by competent judicial authorities they 
were found not only legal but lawful, in that by their enforce- 
ment peace and harmony replaced strife and chaos. 

Then, too, the interest of the public was being better served 
by these standards. Unfair trade practices were discouraged, 
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all purchasers of photo-engravings were placed on an equal 
plane and prices were no longer determined by vicious com- 
petitive practices and underselling methods which had no rela- 
tion to or regard for costs of production or the safeguarding 
of the industry; the prices thereafter were determined on the 
modern businesslike basis of cost of production. 

The Photo-Engravers' Union has since advanced a step 
further. It is at present giving full enforcement to the de- 
cisions of the Federal Trade Commission, defining unfair com- 
petitive practices which are prohibited under the terms of the 
Sherman and Clayton Anti-Trust laws. 

Following these experiences of cooperative enterprise there 
was founded the Photo-Engravers' Joint Industrial Council, 
comprising five representatives of the International Photo-En- 
gravers' Union and five representatives of the American Photo- 
Engravers' Association. The constitution adopted ably sets 
forth the objective of this organization in that it provides: 

The great task of modern industrial enterprise is to develop an entirely 
new system of industrial control and management and to bring into a 
mutual and helpful cooperation all employers and employees through their 
respective local, national and international associations. 

Only through the spirit of mutual helpfulness between employers and 
employees collectively and the unification and organization of the entire 
industry can the foundation be laid for a stable and prosperous condition 
in the photo engraving craft. 

To establish and promote this spirit of cooperation and of mutual help- 
fulness, to deal successfully with the problems of the photo-engraving 
industry, and to insure the protection and promote the interests of all 
concerned, it is deemed essential to create and there is hereby established 
a Joint Industrial Council of the representatives of the American Photo- 
Engravers' Association and the International Photo-Engravers Union, 
which shall be thoroughly informed as to the condition and interests of 
all engaged in the industry, and shall suggest for ratification, from time 
to time, policies and regulations which shall eventually become the law 
of the photo-engraving industry. 

The constitution is careful to specify that its activities shall 
not be devoted primarily to disputes, to the fixation of wage 
rates, to the making of specific wage agreements and the like, 
but that its activities shall relate more to matters of policy which 
are enumerated as follows: 

(a) Outlining of general trade policies which will secure the greatest 
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degree of cooperation between employer and employee, and at the same 
time insure full protection of the interests of the public. 

(b) Inducing all employers and employees to join their respective local 
and international associations and to form local joint industrial councils. 

(c) Consideration, reporting and advising on any legislation affecting the 
trade and representing the needs of the industry to the government and 
committees in general. 

(d) Encouraging and fostering research and invention and publishing 
the results when desirable. 

(e) Considering, reporting and advising on all improvements in organiza- 
tion and appropriate questions relating to management and the examina- 
tion of industrial experiments with special reference to cooperation in 
carrying new ideas into effect. 

(f) Studying and proposing suitable methods of selection for appren- 
ticeship, technical training for apprentices and improving the general 
standards of workmanship. 

(g) Considering and settling of disputes when such disputes are re- 
ferred to it. 

(h) Removing dangers to health and safeguarding the physical well- 
being of employees. 

(i) Considering any and all matters of general interest to the trade. 

Because this International Joint Industrial Council can 
function only in an advisory and recommendatory capacity, ex- 
cepting where clothed specifically with judicial or executive 
authority, local Joint Industrial Councils have since been 
formed by agreement in all localities. These local Industrial 
Councils function more directly upon the immediate problems 
arising out of the existing cooperative relationship and give 
enforcement to the rules and policies as they are defined, from 
time to time, by the International Joint Industrial Council. 

This Joint Industrial Council meets three times a year. 
At its first meeting it authorized a comprehensive investigation 
to ascertain the number of apprentices required to meet the 
needs of the industry and to consider methods for improve- 
ment in the instruction of apprentices. This investigation dis- 
closed an almost total lack of standardization on this subject. 
It was immediately recognized that the proper training of ap- 
prentices was not an individual but a collective responsibility, 
that it was unfair for one employer to exploit apprentice labor, 
turn out incompetent journeymen workmen and thereafter have 
incompetent workers exploit all other employers. 

To remedy this condition many agreements now provide the 
method of instruction that must be followed. A uniform stand- 
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ard ratio of apprentices has been adopted throughout the in- 
dustry, calculated to provide amply sufficient workmen to meet 
the growing requirements of the trade. In addition a Joint 
Committee has been provided charged with the duty of recom- 
mending such further standards as from time to time may be 
deemed essential for the efficient training of apprentices. 

It soon became manifest that every possible effort should 
be made to advance all approved methods of production and 
to encourage all helpful business policies. Cost of production 
having been accepted as an essential standard of estimating the 
price for the service rendered, it was found necessary to devise 
a uniform cost-finding system, applicable in all establishments, 
sufficiently comprehensive to meet all trade requirements, and 
yet simple enough to be universally adopted. Difficulties were 
encountered in dealing with this question. First the employers 
devised a cost-finding system, which failed in a number of 
essentials. Then the Union employed an expert accountant to 
design a comprehensive system. This too met with objections. 
At present, there is being worked out jointly a cost-finding 
and accounting system which it is hoped shortly to enforce 
throughout the industry. It is further recognized, that in an 
industry where the predominating element is labor, the 
accuracy and success of any sort of cost-finding depend 
largely upon the cooperative response of the workmen. In 
recognition of this fact, the problem is being attacked through 
the operation of the Joint Industrial Council. 

There has been made also a careful survey of the various 
branch divisions which developed in years past. This in- 
vestigation disclosed that the number of specialized branches 
which had developed was harmful rather than helpful to the 
industry. Steps were immediately taken to lessen the number 
of specialized branches and to establish a more uniform require- 
ment of work for each branch. It is believed in that manner 
workmen can be better trained in their particular branch of 
work and difficulties encountered by workmen in seeking posi- 
tions elsewhere will be considerably lessened. Then, too, em- 
ployers are aided in obtaining workmen from other localities 
with the full assurance that such workmen are competent for 
the tasks assigned to them. 

In addition, plans are under consideration for the establish- 
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ing of a joint research bureau to assist both employers and 
workmen in developing improved methods and processes of 
production, in eliminating waste, promoting efficiency and 
enabling the industry to extend its activities into undeveloped 
fields of illustrative and reproductive processes. 

One of the more recently approved undertakings is the in- 
vestigating of shop practices for the purpose of correcting evils 
that such an investigation may disclose. It has been recognized 
that there is an urgent need of more fully familiarizing the 
users of the photo-engraving service with the many complexi- 
ties and artistic requirements of the trade so as to eliminate 
many of the misunderstandings which arise between the buyers 
and producers of engravings because of their lack of knowl- 
edge of the intricacies of the trade. In addition, provision has 
been made for both employers and workmen to enter into a 
general publicity campaign to stimulate the art and craft and to 
indicate to the general public the various methods of useful- 
ness of the photo-engraving processes. 

This Joint Industrial Council, while not organized primarily 
to deal with the question of wages, is becoming recognized in 
the trade as an ultimate appeal and arbitration body and 
through its counsel a sort of guidance has been created for 
both employers and workmen which, up to the present time, 
has resulted in bringing about a marked uniformity of agree- 
ments and in establishing a more equalized standard of wages 
and working conditions throughout the industry. 

These are some of the more essential standards that have 
developed as a direct consequence of the introduction of the 
cooperative principle between employers and workmen in one 
of the branches of the print : ng industry. Almost simulta- 
neously with the creation of the Photo-Engravers' Industrial 
Council, there was established the International Joint Confer- 
ence Council of the Commercial and Periodical Branches of the 
Printing Industry. 

This Joint Industrial Council of the printing industry in- 
cludes in its membership, on the part of the employers, the 
Closed Shop Branch of the United Typothetae of America, the 
Printers' League of America, and the International Association 
of Electrotypers. On the part of the employees the following 
organizations are represented: International Typographical 
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Union, the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants' 
Union, the International Brotherhood of Bookbinders, and the 
International Stereotypers' and Electrotypers' Union. 

The Industrial Council also provides carefully, in its con- 
stitution, that it is a policy-making rather than a judicial body 
and that its activities are not to be devoted primarily to dis- 
putes, to fixation of wage scales or the making of specific wage 
agreements. 

The scope of activities, as recorded in its constitutional pro- 
visions, may be summarized as follows : 

(a) Outlining of general trade policies. 

(b) Consideration of any legislation affecting the trade. 

(c) Uniform working hours and shop practices. 

(d) Cooperating with Government to maintain selling prices. 

(e) Consideration and review of the causes of any disputes which may 
arise in the industry. 

(f) Apprenticeship; the improvement of process, designs, and stand- 
ards of workmanship; consideration of improvements of processes, 
machinery, organization, appropriate questions relating to management, 
and the examination of industrial experiments; utilization of the practical 
knowledge and experience of employees; utilization of inventions designed 
by employees or employers. 

(fc) Wage adjustment boards. 

(h) Consideration of any matters of interest to the trade, whether in- 
dustrial, educational, economic, legislative or hygienic. 

Since the organization of the printing trades Joint Industrial 
Council, action has been taken looking toward : 

1. The establishment of machinery for informal and frank discussion 
of problems in which both groups are vitally interested and the mainte- 
nance of an industrial good- will and respect for one another's opinions 
which will lay the foundation for materially better industrial relations 
throughout the industry. 

2. Adoption of cardinal principles to guide wage negotiations on the 
basis of joint investigation and recognition of the facts as to economic 
conditions in the industry. 

3. Provisions looking toward the constructive handling of the appren- 
ticeship problem. 

4. A standard International Arbitration Agreement form recommended 
for all contractual negotiations. 

5. The agreement through mutual legislative negotiations for the in- 
troduction on May 1, 1921, of the forty-four-hour week in the union-em- 
ploying sections of the industry. 
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6. Standard Cost of Living Readjustment Clause, recommended for 
loeal contracts. 

While this Council in its actual work has touched upon nearly 
all activities enumerated in its constitution, its principal effort 
has been devoted to the adjustment of wage scales, apprentice 
regulations, and provision for the forty-four-hour working 
week. 

In determining wage adjustments, this Council approved 
what are said to be four cardinal points, as follows : 

1. That the industry frankly recognizes the cost of living as compared 
to 1914 as the basic factor in wage adjustments. 

2. The Industry to pay at least a reasonable living wage; scales below 
this to be adjusted in frank recognition of the principle involved. 

3. That when not in conflict with the existing laws of a constituent body, 
local contracts to be for a period not less than three years, and include a 
-clause providing for annual readjustments of wages based upon cost of 
living as determined by authorities agreed upon and upon the economic 
condition of the industry at the time of readjustments. 

4. That controversies over wages, hours, and working conditions can 
and should be settled without resorting to lockouts or strikes through 
voluntary agreement to refer disputes when unable to settle through con- 
ciliation, to joint boards of arbitration composed of equal representation 
of employers and employees, provision being made for an impartial 
arbitrator if necessary. 

This Council has given consideration likewise to the need 
of a cost-finding system in the printing industry. It has recog- 
nized the necessity of securing the cooperation of workmen in 
the adoption of such a standard. Acting upon this under- 
standing, the Council adopted the following resolution : 

That a uniform standard system of cost-accounting is considered funda- 
mental to insure stability, permanence and prosperity to the industry and 
to provide a basis for securing a greater degree of uniformity in conditions 
throughout the country; a clause to be included in local agreements pro- 
viding that such standard system as is recognized by the organizations 
represented in the International Joint Conference Council is to be required. 

Much consideration has been devoted to the apprenticeship 
question, the number of apprentices essential to supply the 
needs of the printing industry, and the sort of training that 
should be required. As a consequence the Joint Industrial 
Council has advised the setting up of " local machinery in the 
form of joint apprenticeship committees ... to initiate and 
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complete local surveys, to study, investigate and report and to 
actually secure enforcement of conditions jointly agreed upon 
governing the employment and training of apprentices." 

Another undertaking that this Council deems essential is 
the standardization of agreements between employers and local 
unions. A survey was ordered upon this subject and an amaz- 
ing variety was found to exist among contracts. It was further 
recognized that if a greater uniformity of agreements could be 
introduced it would tend to stabilize the industry, reduce the 
causes of disputes and, by making basic conditions the same 
in different shops, lessen the shifting of labor. A blanket 
agreement for recommendation to local unions has been dis- 
cussed by the Council, though no formal action has been taken 
because of the present disturbed conditions in the printing in- 
dustry. Furthermore, the Council authorized an investigation 
into shop practices, having in view the elimination of evils 
that now exist because of lack of standardization of shop 
practices. 

It is evident, from the foregoing, that much has been ac- 
complished already in promoting standardization within the 
printing trades through the formation of joint industrial coun- 
cils, consisting of the organized forces of employers and work- 
men. That there is an urgent need for standardization and the 
mutual cooperation of the voluntary associations of employers 
and workmen in enforcing standards, is impressively illustrated 
in the report of the " Committee on the Elimination of Waste 
in Industry " of the Federated American Engineering Society. 
This Committee, upon investigation, found that at least 63% 
of the waste within the industry can be placed at the door of 
management, 28% at the door of labor, while 9% may be 
charged against the public and trade relationships and other 
factors. 

The Committee found that many evils have crept into the 
printing industry because of lack of standardization. It found 
that there is a wide variation of flat cylinder presses, that there 
are more than 600 types of folding machines, that there are 
approximately 6,000 brands of paper, 50% of which are more 
or less inactive, and that there is a total disregard of standards 
in the use of paper. They found, too, that the Technical 
Publishers Association, on measuring 927 catalogs, found 147 
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different sizes, and that among current magazines there are 18 
variations in width and 76 in length of page or column. 
Among trade publications, there are 33 variations in width and 
64 in length. Among newspapers, there are 16 in width and 
55 in length. These variations cost the public not less than a 
hundred million dollars each year. What is true of paper is 
true of inks and most of the material entering into printing. 
The waste of time and money through duplication of estimates 
and designs, as well as disproportionate overhead expenses, 
have added vast sums of money each year which may prop- 
erly be considered an economic waste due to the lack of 
standardization. 

Of course, it is not anticipated that the cooperative effort 
of associated employers and organized workers in the printing 
industry will solve all problems and completely standardize 
all elements and factors entering into production and market- 
ing. The results accomplished, however, since the formation 
of these joint industrial councils in 1919, indicate the great 
possibilities of these cooperative and mutually helpful efforts. 
The achievements thus far attained indicate clearly that the prin- 
ciples of cooperation are destined to supplant our competitive 
notions and that new standards are in the making which will 
give labor eventually an effective voice in the management of 
industry and thereby more nearly place our industrial relations 
on a par with our democratic principles and ideals. 

The printing industry today is passing through a most 
critical period, but all who understand the forces at work will 
agree readily that when the present smoke of war passes and 
industrial tranquility prevails again, the system of industrial 
government, contemplated in these joint industrial councils and 
now being given a fair trial in the printing industry, will prove 
the modern instrumentality looking toward the promotion of 
good will between employers and workmen, the improvement 
of the industry and of industrial relations, and development 
of both social and economic inventions and standards, which 
are among the principal needs of our time. 
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